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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



On the inth of April, 1806, — more than 32 years ago. — 
the Rev. Dr. Beecher, formerly of Boston, but now 
Presidt'iit of the Lane Thcoh3gical Seminary, preached 
before the Presbytery of Long Island, a serinon, enti- 
tled, ' T-te Remedy for Dudiifg ; ' in which he maintain- 
ed that ii was the duty of every man to withliold his 
vote froiii any person who had /ought or aided in fight- 
ing a diiol. We had not read the sermon for several 
years, uniii it was brought to our mind by the toast 
Mr. Wii'.slow, (Dr. Bcccher'.s successor in this city,) ut- 
tered inl/aiieuil Hall on the 4th of July, and which de- 
clared a liOioricus duelist to be' ivorDiy^ of the highest 
oflice which it is in the power of the American people 
to bestow. On giving it a re-perusal, we were deeply 
impressed by its powerful arguments and graphic illus- 
trations ; and we could not help exclaiming, ^ How com- 
plctehj they would apply to slavery and slavehvldtrs ! * 
We run our eye oviir the pages, reading slaveholdingy 
for dueling, ma?i-stealing for mitrder, &c., and we con Id 
not resist the conviction, that nearly all the Doctor's 
reasoning was even more conclusive, when thus ap- 
plied, thtni in its original form. On rellection, we de- 
termined to make such an application of the discourse, 
by reprinting the most of it, striking out the word 
dueling and its correlative terms and phrases, and in- 
serting in their place the words slavery, slaveholders^ 
(f-c, as the case might require. The Doctor's argu- 
ments being public property, there can be no objection 
to such a use of thcm^ if proper care be taken to avoid 
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making him any way responsible for i.hc act. In order 
to leave no room for cavil, therefore, nnd that every 
reader may have the means of judging of the propriety 
of the alterations for himself, the words inserted b}'' ns 
will in every instance be enclosed in []. If there is 
aught of incoherency in any part of the Doctor's reason- 
ing, every one can easily determine whether or not it 
is owing to our alterations, by simply applying the 
language to the crime of dueling, as in the original. 

It appears to us that the Doctor's arguments, if they 
were conclusive as applied to dueling, must be admitted 
to be absolutely invincible in their application to slave- 
holding, especially v/hen it is considered that the first- 
mentioned crime, atrocious as it is, is one of the LE- 
GITIMATE FRUITS and APPENDAGES of slavery. 
These two crimes, in this country at least, stand con- 
nected with each other as cause and efftct ; and both 
alike are the ' peculiar institutions' of the south. It is 
slavery, operating in the mind of the slaveholder to de- 
stroy all reverence for liberty as a principle, undermin- 
ing his regard for the sacredness of human life, and 
begetting a spirit of unmingled selfishness, a contempt 
for equal rights, an impatience of moral restraints, and 
a love of tyranny and domination, out of which dueling 
grows as naturally as weedh spring up in an unculti- 
vated garden. That such is the case, we have evidence 
in the fact, that the practice of dueling recedes just in 
proportion as freedom advances and the true doctrine 
of equal rights is carried out in the practice of the peo- 
ple. Once the obligations of the so-called 'code of 
honor,' (but whic\i is really the code of murder,) were 
recognized at the north ; but they were thrown off when 
slavery disappeared from among us. Since the spirit 
of slavery has again become rife in our midst, and a 
disposition has been manifested to relinquish the rights 
and liberties of the north to protect the ' domestic insti- 
tutions' of ihe south—to lay the liberty of the press and 
the freedom of speech, a smoking sacrifice upon the 
bloody altar of southern despoliGm— there has been 
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found a northern representative in CongrcsSj a son of 
New England, who couhl so far forget bis obligations 
to his family, his country and his God, as to risk his 
own life in an attempt to take \hat of another. "We 
point to the blood of Cilley, and to his living MUR- 
DERER, and to the blood of all who have thus ^ died 
as the fool dicth,' as illustrations of the corrupting in- 
fluence of SLAVERY. Who that knows enough of 
li uman nature to trace effects to their appropriate cause, 
can for a moment doubt, that if slaver}^ had been con- 
tinued in the free Slates until the present moment, the 
murderous system of dueling would also have prevailed 
among us ? Or that, if the south had abolished slavery, 
dueling would have ceased? As Dr. Beccher truly 
says, ' there is a relationship in crimes, which renders 
familiarity w4th one ^harbinger to f(rmiliarily with anoth- 
er ; ' and never was this relationship more clearly man- 
ifest than in the two crimes of dueling and slaveliolding. 

Surely, then, if Dr. Beecher's argument is sound — if 
it is right and proper for us to put down dueling by a 
resort to the ballot-box — much more have we a right, 
and much more it is our duty, thus to put down its pro- 
lific parent — SLAVERY. If we may thus demolish one 
of the branches of the tree of despotism, who shall Ibr- 
bid us to lay the well-sharpened axe at its root ? If to 
vote for duelists, Ms a practice in direct opposition to 
the precepts of the christian religion,' what a daring of- 
fence it must be in the sight of God to vote for men who 
are BOTH DUELISTS AND SLAVEHOLDERS? 
Yet, a man combining in himself both these characters, 
and who is besides a notorious G A^MBLER and PJiO- 
FANE SWEARER, has been toasted by Rev. Hub. 
bard Winslow, an ''evangelical ' clergyman of Boston, 
and the successor of Dr. Beccher, as ^ WORTHY TO 
BE PRESIDExNT OF THE UNITED STATES!' 
O horrible! How annropriale is the scathing and ier> 

111 

rific language of Pollok : 
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' The prince, or magistrate, hov/ever name^i, 
Or praised, wlio, knowing bcUer, acted thus, 
Was wicked, and received, as lie deserved, 
Damnation. Bat the UNFArriiFUL priest, what tongue 
Enough shall execrate f ■ * 

The words that shoukl sufficiently accurse, 
And execrate such reprobate, had need 
Come glowing from the lips of eldest hell.' 

We cannot forbear to remark that we coiisider it pe- 
culiarly fortunate, at this important crisis, when an cf- 
ibrt is about to be made to induce the friends of impar- 
tial liberty toavail themselves of their right of sufiVage 
to overthrovr slavery in the District of Columbia, to pre- 
vent its farther extension, and to annihilate the odious 
traffic in human flesh wherever it is carried on under 
the authority of Congress — when the propriety of resort- 
ing to this powerful instrumentality is doubted l)y many 
of the well meaning, though timid friends of our cause — 
and when our opponents, in some quarters, are endeavor- 
ing to intimidate us by their false accusations — in such 
circumstances, we say, we consider it peculiarly Ibrtunate 
ihat we have found so able a champion of our rights and 
so clear ami powerfiiil an expounder of our political du- 
ties and responsibilities, — and one, too, Avhose opinions 
have so much w'eight with a large portion the people of 
of New England, — as the Rev. Dr. Beecher. 

To prevent all possibility of mistake, and to repel, in 
advance, the tdiarge of garbling, which, in a similar 
case, was brought against another indiviilual, we repeat, 
and beg thac the fact may be remembered — that the 
sermon, as preached by Dr. Beeehei, was applied to 
the case of dueling — that the word floveh&ldhig and its 
correlative terms and phrases as they appear m [ ] 
were inserted by us, and that we alone are responsible 
for this application of the Doctor's arguments. The 
heads which appear over the several paragraphs are 
also ours. 

0>T, OF Dk. BeECIIER's rOEMER FARISIIIONERS. 



SERMON. 



Isaiah lix, it, 15. 

< And judgment is turned away backward, and jus- 
tice standelh afar off; for truth is fallen in the strectj 
and equity cannot enter,* 

After speaking of the great criminality of the people 
of Israel at the time these words were uttered, and com- 
paring it with that of the people of this country, as 
evinced by the practice of dueling, [slaveholding] Dr. 
Beecher proceeds to ask and answer 

AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

But it will be demanded, * how can the people 
prevent [slaveholding] ? By loithholding your 
suffrage from every man [ivho is a slaveholder^] 
or luho has been directly or indirectly concerned 
in [slaveholding and by intrusting to men 

(1) The reader will perceive at once, that this doc* 
trine, and all the subsequent reasonings upon it, will 
apply with equal force against all, v/hether actual 
slaveholders or not, who countenance the system or 
•connive at its iniquities, or who refuse to wield the 
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of fair moral character, anthnoral priricij^le, the 
making a7id execution of yozir laics, 

OBJECT OF THE DISCOURSE. 

It will therefore be the object of this discourse^ 
to suggest and illustrate the reasons which 
should induce every man to withhold his vote 
from any person who [is a slaveholder,], or who 
has been directly or indirectly concerned in 
[slaveholding.] 

EEQUIREMENTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The elevation of [slaveholders] to power, is a 
practice in direct opposition to the precepts of 
the christian religion. ^ =^ ^ The character 
of rulers, God has himself prescribed. They 
must be just men. Such as fear God — a terror 
to evil doerSi and a praise to them that do welL 
Do [slaveholders] answer to this description ? 
Are they just men ? Do they fear God ? Look 
at their law of [slavery.] It constitutes the 
party judge in his own cause, and executor of 
his own sentence. Its precepts, like those of 
Draco, are wrritten in blood. Death, or expo- 
sure to it is its lightest penalty ; and this, with 
unrelenting severity, is inflicted for the K\ost 
trifling offence, as well as for the most enormous 

moral and political power placed in their hands for its 
overthrow. The non-slaveholding representative in 
Congress, v;ho votes against the right of petition and 
the freedom of debate, er refuses to plead the cause of 
impartial justice, and suffers the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Constitution to be madly trampled under 
foot, without raising his voice and exerting his influence 
in their defence, is to the slaveholder what the second 
in a duel is to imncvpal. He is both ' directly ' and 
* indirectly concerned ' in sustaining the system ; and 
is therefore unworthy to be trusted. 
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crime ; and as often perhaps upon the innocent, 
as upon the guilty. 

No plea of reverence for God, of respect for 
human law, of conscience, of innocency, absence 
of anger, actual friendship, aflection to parents, 
wife or children, the hope of heaven or fear of 
hell, is for one moment admitted. All obliga- 
tions are cancelled; all ties are burst asunder; 
all consequences are disregarded. =^ =^ ^ =^ It 
is a law which inculcates no virtue, and which 
prohibits no crime, if it be honorably comiiv tied. 
It tolerates adultery, blasphemy, intemperance, 
revenge and murder. =^ ^ The obedient 
subjects of a law so impious, so unmerciful and 
unjust, God hath denounced as unfit to govern 
men. They are disfranchised by heaven. 
^ ^ * Shall we then dare to rise up in the 
face of heaven, and turn judgment away back- 
ward ? Shall we snatch from the duno:eon and 
gallows the victims of justice, to invest them 
with power, and adorn them with dignity and 
honor ? 

THE PUBLIC SAFETY. 

A regard to the public safety, as well as re- 
spect to the authority of God, and an abhorrence 
of murder, should withhold the suffrage of the 
community from the [slaveholder.] When we 
intrust life and liberty and property in the hands 
of men, we desire some pledge of their fidelity. 
But what pledge can the [skiveholdcr] give? 
His religious principle is nothing — his moral 
principle is nothing. His honor is our only se- 
curity. But is this sufficient? Are the temp- 
tations of power so feeble, is the public and pri- 
vate interest so inseparable, are the opportuni- 
ties of fraud so few, that amid the projects of 
ambition, the cravings of avarice, and the con- 
flicts of party, there is no need of conscience to 
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guarantee the integrity of rulers? ^ ^' ^ ^ 
The honor of a [slaveholding] legisiiitor does 
not restrain him in the least from innumerable 
crimes, which affect the peace of socieiy. He 
may contemn the Saviour of men, and hn.te and 
oppose the religion of his country. Hi' mixy be 
a Julian in bitterness, and bv swenriiiir cause 
the earth to mourn : in passion a whirlwind; in 
crueUy to tenants, to servants, and to his family, 
a tiger. He may be a gambler, a prodigal, a 
fornicator, an aduherer, a drunkard, a murderer, 
and not violate the laws of [slavery.] Nay, 
[slavery] not only tolerates crime, but in many 
instances it is the direct and only temptation to 
crime. 

PARTY POLITICS NOTHING — MORAL PRINCIPLE 

EVERY THING. 

I know it is said, that a man's principles and 
his private character are nothing to us. If his 
ability be adequate, and his politics correct, and 
his public conduct as yet irreproachable, this is 
sufficient. But are you prepared to be the 
dupes of such wild absurdity? According to 
this sentiment, a man may set his mouth against 
the heavens — he may be a drunkard in the in- 
tervals of official duty, a prodigal, a tyrant, a 
mere savage in his family, and still be trumpet- 
ed by unprincipled politicians and electioneering 
hand-bills, as the great champion of liberty, the 
very Atlas on whose shoulders rests the destiny 
of his country.(l) But what is a man's political 

(1) Yes, and be toasted too, by a Boston clorgyman, 
as ' worthy to be President of the United States ! ' — As 
an illustration of the manner in which such char- 
acters as the Dr. describes are ' trumpeted by unprinci- 
pled politicians,' as ' champions of liberty,' read the fol- 
lowing toast, which was drunk at Philadelphia on the 
on the 4th of July : 
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creed, what is his past conformity to your wish- 
es, when his profligate private life demonstrates 
that he is prepared to betray you the first mo- 
ment he siiall find it for his interest ? Dispense 
with moral principle and private virtue, and all 
is irone. You can find no substitute ; honor is 
a cobweb, and patriotism an empty umwo in the 
hour of trial. The single circumstance, that the 
interest of the [slaveholder] will not come in 
competition with your interest, is your only se- 
curity that, if able, he will not sport with your 
liberties as wantonly as he has sported with, or 
is prepared to sport with, the [liberty] of his 
Ticighbor, Admit, that there are instances, in 
which men destitute of principle have acted with 
integrity in public stations ; can you tell me how 
many thousands ham betrayed their trust for 
want of it ? These are exempt cases— the per- 
sons did not happen to be tempted. But do 
you desire no better pledge of rectitude than 
the mere absence of temptation ? Will you 
confide in thieves and swindlers to legislate, be- 
cause two in a thousand, though utterly un- 
principled, may have found it for their interest 
not to cheat you ? It is in trying emergencies, 
when the price of perfidy is high, and tempta- 
tion imperious, that unprincipled men are weigh- 
ed in the balance and found wanting. And 
will you appoint cowards and traitors to com- 
mand your armies, because they might answer 
in time of peace ; or intrust your lives to quacks 
in medicine, because under slight indispositions, 
they might suffice to administer herb-drink? 
Why does this lingering confidence in the 

' Thnrij Clnij : The apostle of American liberty, the 
champion of human rights — always first in the charge^ 
the Uist in ihe retreat. His long services, nncleviating 
principles, and noble self sacrifice, demand the highest 
civic donors his country can bestow.' 
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[slaveholder] still survive the extinction of mor- 
al principle? One crime of equal magnitude 
in any other case, would decide his fate forever. 
The failino- merchant, convicted of dishonesty, 
is recorded a Icnave ; the receipt of a bribe by a 
judi^e, is irrevocable infamy; perjury cancels 
forever all confidence; the thief solicits in vain 
the public suffrage; the highway robber can 
find none to exercise charitv, none to palliate 
his crime ; and the common murderer, might he 
live, would be doomed to linger out a life of dis- 
gusting infamy. But the [slaveholder,] who in 
cold blood, or with bitter malice and burning 
rage [strikes down the liberties of] his neigh- 
bor, can find enough to exercise charity and 
palliate his crime: a whole state, a Avholr na- 
tion, to testify by their votes that they cor.vider 
it nothing. 

PECULIAR EDUCATION NO EXCUSE. 

But alas ! the [slaveholder,] frail mr.:?, is 
overcome by temptation. He has peculiar sen- 
sibilities, habits of education, and modes of think- 
ing, which in this one case led him astray, ^vith- 
out inferring at fdl a general deficiency of j.rin- 
ciple, religious or moral. In plain langr. )ge, 
becaus'-^ the [slaveholder] is educated a [slave- 
holder,] tlie crime of [man-stealing] in him is 
very small, and is consistent with, religions and 
moral principle. If men, then, are only educa- 
ted to thieving, assassination and robbery — if, 
by habit and false reasoning, they are so famil- 
iarised to crime as to rob, and steal, and destroy 
life without much consciousness of guilt, the7f.^ 
indeed, they are rery honest men^ and are fit to 
superintend the afiairs of the nation. 

MI- N DESTITUTE OF rillNCirLE NOT TO BE TRUSTED. 

But were it admitted — did we even know 
that some one [slaveholder] was in fact a man 
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of principle, and overcome by stress of tempta- 
tion only, would it be proper to confide in him 
as a legislator? Would you, had his crime 
been common murder, an act of robbery or per- 
jury, though you knew he had been surprised 
or thrust into it by powerful temptation ?— 
"Would it not manifest him, if not unprincipled, 
at least too feeble and flexible to stand before 
the numerous and powerful temptations to 
which his situation would expose him? A 
coward may be an honest m\n, but certainly a 
coward should not be intrusted with the com- 
mand of armies. Besides, this lightly passing 
over crimes of the deepest dye, I may even say, 
this rewarding them with the profits and hon- 
ors of the state, confounds in the public mind 
the distinctions between virtue and vice, and 
weakens that abhorrence of crime, which is the 
guardian of public morality.(l) Elevate swin- 
dlers to office, and who shall guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the common people? Elevate adul- 
terers, and who will punish incontinence ? El- 
evate murderers, and who will be the avengers 
of blood ? 



(1) Here is a truth of the highest i^nportance, which 
is too generally overlooked. Of all the crimes which 
have blackened the pages of history, no one is more 
atrocious or heaven-daring, than that of holding and 
treating the image of God as property ! And yet how 
'lightly ' is it passed over! and how little is thought of 
it ! Alas ! what havoc has slavery made with the con- 
science and morals of the people! The election to of- 
fice, of men who are guilty of this crime, and admit- 
ting them to the pulpit and the communion table, has 
well nigh * confounded in the public mind ' all ' ui5tinc- 
tions between virtue and vice ; ' and un.psf ihc eyes (f 
the people are speedily opened, there is loo r, i.ch red- 
son to fear that they will be left of Gvd to ' wax v orse 
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SLAVERY A SYSTEM OF DESPOTISM. 

The system of [slavery] is a system of des- 
potism, tending directly and powerfully to the 
destruction of civil liberty. A free government 
is a government of laws made by the people for 
the protection of life, reputation, and property. 
A despotic government is where life and all its 
blessings are subject to the caprice of an indi- 
vidual. Those maxims and practices, therefore, 
which remove life, reputation, and property, 
from under the protection of law, and subject 
them to the caprice of an individual, are the es- 
sence of despotism. Nor is it material whether 
this is done by open violence, or by the appli- 
cation of unlawful motives which as efTectually 
answer the purpose. Every man conforming 
to the laws of his country, has a right to the 
peaceable enjoyment of life and all its immuni- 
ties. Nor has any individual a right, directly 
or indirectly to interrupt this enjoyment. ^ ^ 
If the despotic principles of [slavery] terminated 
in theory, they might excite our compassion as 
mere distempers of the brain ; but their practical 
influence is powerful and fatal, as inimical to 
our rights in fact, as it is in theory; tending di- 
rectly and powerfully to the destruction of civil 
liberty. 

EQUAL LAWS UNSATISFACTORY TO SLAVEHOLDERS. 

Equal laws are essential to civil liberty ; but 
equal laws are far from satisfying the elevated 

and worse,' until at length, when the measure of their .. .. 
iniquity shall be full, a fate more dreadful than that of 
Egypt or Tyre will overtake them ! Shall we continue 
to provoke the judgments of heaven by countenancing 
the worst of crimes, and electing to office the vilest of 
criminals? Shall we blunt still more the already be- 
numbed ^ensibi.'iiies of the people? God forbid. 
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claims of [slaveholders.] That protection which 
the lav/ a("ibrds to them in common with others, 
they despise. They must have more — a right 
to decide upon, and to redress their own griev- 
ances. ' When we please,' (say they,) * we will 
avail ourselves of the law; and when we please, 
we will legislate for ourselves. For the vulgar, 
the duil iorms of law may suffice ; hut for a 
[system] so sacred, and for feelings so refined 
and sensitive as ours, they arc vastly inadequate. 
Nor slioW ihey restrain our hand from the vin- 
dicatioij oi our [domestic institutions,] or protect 
the wretch who shall presume to impeach them.' 
Is this liberty and equality? Are these gentle- 
men, indeed, so greatly superior to the people? 
Is their [system] so much more important? 
Are their feelings so much more sacred ? Is 
pain more painful to them, or self-government 
less their duty than ours? Must we bear all 
injuries which the law cannot redress? Must 
we stifle oar resentments, or, if we vent them 
in acts of murder, swing upon the gallows ; 
while they with impunity express their indigna- 
tion, and satiate with blood a revengeful spirit ? 

PECULIAR SENSIBILITIES OF SLAVEHOLDERS. 

But education, it is said, has inspired these 
men wiih sensibilities peculiar to themselves, 
for whicli the cold process of law has made no 
provision. So has the education of the savage 
given lii ;n peculiar feelings, for the gratification 
of which, the dilatory forms of law are equally 
inadequate. But will you let the savage loose 
with tomahawk and scalping-knife, because ed- 
ucational feelings can find no consolation in the 
regular administration of justice ? The feelings 
for whirii the law makes no provision, are feel- 
ings for vv hich it ought not to provide — ungodly 
feelings — the haughtiness of pride and relentless 
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revenge, and which, instead of a dispensation 
for indulgence, deserve the chastisement of scor- 
pions. To reduce such unruly spirits, the law 
should brandish its glittering sword, and utter 
all its thunders. ^ ]f they will not take 
the trouble to govern their temper — if they will 
not encounter that self-denial which the laws of 
God and man inculcate — if they will be savages 
in a civilized land, let them be treated as sava- 
ges. And when they [rob,] elevate them to 
the gallows, and not to posts of honor. 

JUSTICE SHOULD BE ADMINISTERED IMPARTIALLY. 

The administration of justice ought, above all 
things, to be impartial. The rich and the hon- 
orable ought to be equally liable to punishment 
for their crimes with the poor ; and, according 
to their desert, punished with equal severity. 
But while [slaveholders] bear sway, this can 
never be. It is a fact, that the man who steals 
a shilling is more liable to detection, and more 
sure to be punished, than the man who [steals 
human beings.] Is this equal? Shall petty 
thefts excite indignation and be punished with 
severity, while [men-stealers] with bold impuni- 
ty walk on every side ? 

SLAVERY INSPIRES CONTEMPT FOR LAW. 

A sacred regard to law is indispensable to 
the existence of a mild government. In pro- 
portion as obedience ceases to be voluntary, and 
the contempt of law becomes common, must the 
nerves of government be strengthened until it 
becomes in essence, if not in name, a monarchy. 
We must have protection ; and the more numer- 
ous and daring the enemy, the more power 
must be delegated to subdue and control them. 
That contempt of law, therefore, which is man- 
ifested by the [slaveholder,] is a blow at the vi- 
tals of liberty. It is the more deadly, because, 
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from the genius of our government, the example 
has a peculiar influence. 

PERNICIOUS EXAMPLE OF SLAVEHOLDING LEG- 
ISLATORS. 

In despotic governments the example of the 
legishitor may not he so pernicious. Chains, 
dungeons, racks and gihbels, may keep the peo- 
ple in their place, although their rulers should 
r^ive themselves a license to sin. Viewed also 
at such an abject distance, the example loses 
much of its power. But under the mild gov- 
ernment of a republic, there is no such distance 
between the rulers and the ruled, and no such 
terrific restraints to deter from the imitation of 
their example. To elevate to office, therefore, 
[slaveholders,] the deliberate contemners of law, 
is to place their example in the most conspicu- 
ous point of view, and to clothe it with most 
wofi^.l efficacy to destroy public virtue. Select 
for your rulers men of profligate example, who 
contemn the religion and despise the laws of 
their country, and they need not conspire to in- 
troduce despotism; you will yourselves intro- 
duce it — YOU will flee to it, as the damned will 
flee in the day of judgment to rocks and moun- 
tains, to shield you from fhe operation of more 
intolerable evils. 

SLAVERY IMPAIRS THE LIBERTY OF SPEECH AND 

OF THE PRESS. 

The tendency of [slavery] to restrain liberty 
of speech and of the press; is also direct and 
powerful. The people have a right to investi- 
gate tlie conduct of rulers, and to scrutinize the 
character of candidates for office ; and as the 
private and moral character of a man is the 
truest index, it becomes them to be particular 
on this point. But who w^ill speak on this sub- 

2 
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ject, who will publish, when the [slaveholder] 
stands before him with pistol at the breast ? =^ =^ 
While bent upon promotion, and desperate in 
his course, he is prepared to seal in death the 
lip that shall publish his infamy. 

ENCROACHMENTS OF SLAVEIIOLDEFtS ALARMING. 

Nor let any imagine that the influence of this 
engine of despotism is small; it is powerful al- 
ready, and is every year becoming more so, as 
[slaveholding] increases ; and God only knows 
where its influence will end. The actual en- 
croachments of Britain, when we first began to 
resist ihem, were not one half so alarming as 
the encroachments of [slaveholders.] =^ =^ 
And shall lawless despots at this day perform 
what all the fleets and armies of England could 
not? ^ ^ ^ "^^ If the road to Washington was 
beset with robbers — il they sacrificed yearly as 
many as are now slain [by slaveholders,] could 
the wretches live unmolested? Their crimes 
notorious, could they mingle in society ? Could 
they boast of their prowess, and glory in their 
shame? Could they enjoy the confidence of 
the people, and receive their suffrages, and be 
made the guardians of civil liberty ? 

GLARING INCONSISTENCY. 

. The inconsistency of voting for [slaveholders] 
is glaring. To profess attachment to liberty, 
and vote for men whose principles and whose 
practices are alike hostile to liberty — to contend 
for equal laws, and clothe with power those 
who despise them — to enact laws, and intrust 
their execution, to men who are the first to break 
them, is a farce too ridiculous to be acted by 
freemen. ^ =^ -5^ =^ Annihilate your criminal 
code — level to the ground your prisons, and re- 
store to the sweets of society, and embraces of 
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cliarity, their more innocent victims. Be con- 
sistent. If you tolerate one set of villians, tol- 
erate them all ; if [slaveholding] does not stag- 
ger your confidence, let it not waver at inferior 
crimes. 

HYPOCRITICAL PRAYERS. 

In our prayers, we request that God would 
bestow upon us gnod rulers ; just men^ ruling 
in the fear of God. But by voting for [slave- 
holders] we demonstrate the insincerity of such 
prayers — for when, by the providence of God, it 
is left to our choice whom we will have, we 
vote for murderers. Unless therefore, we would 
continue to mock God by hypocritical prayers, 
we must cease praying for good men, or we 
must cease to patronize men of blood. Do we 
not pray also for the preservation of liberty, and 
the continuance of national prosperity ? And 
do we not know that c:ood rulers are the chosen 
instruments of the divine blessing; and that 
when God would chastise a people, unprincipled 
rulers are the rod of his anger? When iliere- 
fore, the selection of rulers is left to ourselves, 
shall we disregard his chosen instruments of 
mercy, and expect his blessing? Shall we put 
into his hand the rod of his anger, and expect 
to escape chastisement ? 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT THE PEOPLE RESPONSIBLE. 

Laws in republics depend for their prompt 
execution, upon a correct and efficient public 
sentiment. The highway robber need not pub- 
lish his daring exploits in a newspaper to attract 
notice. A common indignation glows in the 
public mind — in all directions the son of vio- 
lence is pursued, and when arrested and con- 
victed, is sure to die. =^ ^ =^ The great offi- 
cers of governm.ent, and other influential char- 
acters, dare not, if disposed, connive at the 
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crime. The public indignation, like a high 
swollen river, would sweep away any one who 
should presume to turn aside, or obstruct its 
course. But the frequency of the crime [of 
slaveholding] and its immemorial impunity has 
deadened the public feeling. Many disapprove, 
but do not sufficiently abhor the crime ; they 
are sorry, but are not indignant. ^ ^ [Slave- 
holders] are apprised of this debilitated stale of 
public feeling, and are therefore not afraid to 
contravene the feeble public will. It is not a 
torrent, unmanageable and dreadful, but a puny 
stream which they dare to oppose, and which 
they have learned to manage. ^ ^ We blame 
our rulers, but by whom are such men made 
rulers, and by whose negligence are they em- 
boldened to wink at this most accursed sin ? ^ 
The traitor is in the citadel ; we have our- 
selves put him there, knowing also that he 
would let the criminal go ; of course, we are 
accessary to his escape and to the prostration of 
justice, as really as if with our own hands we 
unbarred and threv^^ open the gates of his pris- 
on. Indeed, by removing the only restraints 
which [slaveholders] can feel, we indirectly en- 
courage the crime. By appointing them to leg- 
islate, we remove all fear of legal punishment 
— ail fear of pecuniary loss — all fear of disgrace. 
We say to the aspiring politician, * be of good 
courage, and avenge yourself; it shall be no 
stain upon your character, no impediment to 
your promotion. If you please not to [rob] 
your fellow men, we shall be glad; but if you 
do please to [rob] ihem, it shall not have the 
weight of a straw to prevent your elevation.' 
By removing, in this way, all restraints from 
the commission of the crime, we encourage it, 
though indirectly, yet really and effectually, as 
if we rewarded the culprit from the public treas- 
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ury. Nay, by elevating to important stations 
men whose hands are stained with blood, we 
do little less than reward ihemfoi' their crimes ; 
and it has been asserted, and by men long con- 
versant in the affairs of state, that [slavehold- 
ing] is a passport to honor. 

CONTEMPT FOR THE PEOPLE — HYrOCRlTICAL PRO- 

PESSIONS. 

The contempt with which [slaveholders] treat 
the opinions and feelings of the community, is 
a reason why we should cease to confide in 
them. The people, whatever men of honor 
may think of them, constitute the strength, the 
virtue, and glory of the nation ; and their opin- 
ions and w^ishe.s demand respect from those who 
Legislate for them. But little do [slaveholders] 
care for our opinions or our feelings. They move 
in a sphere too much above us, to let themselves 
down to the standard of our conceptions, or to 
give themselves concern about our desires or 
aversions. When an election is depending, 
when they need our votes to gratify their ambi- 
tion, or satiate their avarice, then indeed they 
sympathise most tenderly with the people. The 
people are every thing; their wishes are sacred, 
and their voice is the voice of God. But let 
this end be accomplished, and neither liberty, 
nor patriotism, nor the voice of the people, nor 
the voice of God, can avail to deter them from 
deeds the most barbarous and despotic. Shall 
we then vote for men who treat with contempt 
our opinions and our feelings, who basely pros- 
trate our laws, when we have nothing to be- 
stow; and who again creep through all the 
dirty vvindings of hypocrisy, when their pro- 
motion depends on our will? What are all 
their professions of patriotism, contradicted by 
their conduct ? And shall they deceive us stilf? 
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Let them plead for liberty with the tongue of 
men and angels, and adore her cause with the 
fervor of seraphs, they are hypocrites — mere 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 

PUBLIC OPINION MUST BE COMBINED AND EX- 
PRESSED. 

The withholding our suflrage from [slave- 
holders] will tend to annihilate the practice, by 

arraying the public opinion against it 

Let the opinion of society on the subject of 
[siaveholding] be collected, combined, and ex- 
pressed in the votes of the people, and it will 
operate most sensibly upon that class of men 
who now most despise it. It will involve a 
penalty which they cannot but feel, and which 

they cannot evade In this way we cut 

the sinews of [siaveholding,] and bind to good 
behavior by the motive which before impelled 
to the crime. The opinion of the people, that 
which is in fact public opinion, becomes promi- 
nent, assumes influence, and overwhelms the 
absurd opinions of bloody men. Motives of 
compassion and of justice, both demand this 
expression of pubhc sentiment. 

THE ONLY REMEDY. 

Withholding the public suffrage from [slave- 
holders,] is the only method in which there is 
the least prospect of arresting the prac- 
tice of [slaveholdiug.] We may reason, and 
ridicule, and lament, and remonstrate, and 
threaten, and legislate, and muitiply penal- 
ties, and the evil will still progress. En- 
vironed by the subtilties of law and shielded 
by the perverted patronage of nien in office, re- 
gardless of our grief and fearless of our indig- 
nation, they will laugh at our zeal and defy our 
etTorts. There is no way to deal with these 
men, but to make them feel their dependence 
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on the people ; and no way to effect this, but to 
take the punishment of their crimes into our 
own hands. Our conscience must be the judge, 
and we must ourselves convict, and fine, and 
disgrace them at the polls. Here, and no where 
beside, will our voice be heard, and our will 
become law. 

EVILS PRESENT AND PROSrECTIVE. 

The evils justly to be apprehended from the 
continuance of [slaveholding,] call loudly upon 
us to awake in earnest to this subject, and ap- 
ply with vigor the proposed remedy It 

fills the land with widows and with orphans. 
The tax is too heavy ; the victims ofiered to 
Moloch are too numerous. Might the evil, 
however, be confined to its present limits, it 
would be less intolerable ; but we have no 

ground to indulge such a hope It will 

stalk throusfh our towns and desolate our villa- 
ges. Let not these anticipations be deemed 
chimerical; they are legitimate inferences from 
the known principles of the human mind and 
the peculiar situation of our country ; and they 
are justified also by experience. The mad ex- 
ample of Charles V. and Francis L king of 
France, descended like a mighty torrent from 
the highest elevations of rank, down to the vale 

of private life In our own country and 

by a similar infatuation, [slaveholding] is stead- 
ily progressing; the example of great men and 
rulers is sweeping all before it, and is bending 
Us destroying course to ihe vale of common life. 

SLAVEITOLDTNG T.EADS TO OTHER CRIMES. 

Nor are the immediate effects of [slavery] 
the only consequences to be dreaded. The 
impunity attending the crime, the confidence 
reposed in [slaveholders,] and the honors be- 
stowed upon them, contribute to diminish in 
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the public mind the guilt of crimes generally. 
There is a relationship in crinaes which renders 
familiarity with one, a harbinger to familiarity 
with another. The wretch who has [struck 
down the liberties of his fellow-men,] will feel 
little compunction at any crime. Nor can the 
moral sensibilities of a people familiarised to 
[slaveholding,] and accustomed to look upon 
criminals of this description with confidence 
and respect, be preserved in full strength in re- 
ference to other crimes. [Slavery,] therefore, 
while it destroys directly its thousands, destroys 
by its depraving influence its tens of thousands. 

THE EVIL RAPIDLY SPREADING. 

The practice of [slaveholding] is rapidly pro- 
jrressinfif, disseminating^ its infection, and dead- 
ening the public sensibility. The effect already 

is e:reat and alarminfj If the effect is not 

great, why this distinction in crimes of the 
same class — why so alive to the gnjilt of rob- 
bery, assassination, and murder of one kind 
and so dead to the guilt of [slaveholding.?] If 
the effect of [slaveholding] upon the pnblic mind 
is not great, why is it that murder can be com- 
mitted in open day ; the crime be made notori- 
ous, nay, proclaimed in the newspaper, and the 
murderer remain unmole^'ted in his dwelling? 
Why does he not flee ? . . , . If the prevalence 
of [slaveholding] has not, and to an awful de- 
gree, affected the public mind, why such a num- 
ber of half apologists for the crime ; and how 
can we so patiently hear, and candidly weigh, 
and almost admit their arguments? Could you 
hear with equal patience assassination justified, 
though (as it well might be) by arguments 
equally conclusive? Why is it, if this deadij^ 
evil has not already palsied the feelings of the 
community, that even the members of cn 
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churches have heretofore, with so little Jiesita- 
tion, voted for [slaveholders ?] Is Christianity 
compatible with [slavery?] Can yon patronise 
the [man-stealerj by granting hirn your suHVage, 
and not become a partaker in his sin? Adinit 
as the mildest, and as in general the true con- 
struction, that this has been done by cliristians 
ignorantly, not knowing often that those for 
whom they voted were [slaveholders,] or incon- 
siderately, not realizing the enormity of the 
crime — why did they not know — why did they 
not consider'? The reason is obvious — 

^ Vice is a monster of so friglitfiil mier 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar witli her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.' 

This is precisely our alarming state- We 
have sunk through all these grades of moral 
degradation. We endure, we pity, we embrace 
[men-stealers.] And what will be next? A 
total apathy to crime. 

AN ALARMING PROSPECT ! 

V/hat is done, therefore, must be done quick- 
ly. Let the maxims of [slavery] once break 
out, and spread in the country, and infect the 
rising generation ; let the just abhorrence of the 
community be a little more effaced by the grow- 
ing frcqnency of the crime, and we are undone. 
There will be no place to make a stand. Our 
liberties will be lost — our bands will becomef 
brass, and our fetters iron — no man's life will 
be safe — the laws of the land will be a nullity — 
every man must tremble, and walk softly, and 
speak softly, lest he implicate his neighbor's 
honor, and put in jeopardy his own life ; and 
[kidnapping] will become as connnon, as irre- 
mediable, and as little thought of,' as assassina- 
tion is in Spain, in Italy, and South America. 
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Then, indeed, will the descriptions of the 
prophet be horribly realised. Judgment will be 
turned aiuay hachward — justice loill stand afar 
off — truth will fall in tlic street, arid equity be 
unable to enter. Yea, truth ■willfa/ll, and he that 
departeth frovi eviU loill make himself a prey. 
None will call for justice — revenge and murder 
will be the order of the day. We shall grope 
for the i.oall as the blind — we shall stitmble at 
noon day as in the night — toe shall be irt deso- 
late places as dead men. 

Shall we sit and calmly await the approach 
of these evils ? Shall we bow our neck to the 
yoke ? Shall wc thrust our hands into the 
manacles preparing^ for ihem ? What if these 
evils may not be realized in our day — have we 
no regard to posterity ? 

THE REMEDY AN EASY ONE. 

The facility \vith which, in the w^ay proposed, 
this evil may be suppressed, will render iis for- 
ever inexcusable — will constitute us partakers 
in the sin, if wc do not make the attempt. 

There are, indeed, many [slaveholder:^] in 
our land, and many half-apologists for the crime, 
from whom no aid is to be expected. There 
are many too unprincipled, and others too indo- 
lent, to be engaged by considerations of duty : 
and there are sorne, and even professors of re- 
ligion, whose strong ])a,riy prejudices y and jyolii- 
ical at tachments to [slaveholders.] will be liable 
to steel them against conviction, or impel them 
to make shipwreck of faith and a good con- 
science. But after all these deductions, there 
are yet remaining multitudes, thousands and 
thousands, whose abhorrence of [slaveholding] 
though diminished by the frequency of the 
crime, is still sufhcient to overwhelm its abet- 
tors with infamy. Nothing is necessary to 
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awalcen cinJ embody iii one formidable phalanx 
of opposition the groat mass of our plain and 
honest people, but to place the crime in its hor- 
rid aspect and fearful connexions, full before 
them. Only let them see, and they will feel — 
let them feel, and they will act — \vill hurl in- 
dignant, every [slaveholder] whom they have 
elevated from his eminence, and consio;n to mer- 
ited infamy every one who shall solicit their 
favor. 

MINISTERS CAN AND MUST DO THE WORK ! 

Nor is it impracticable thus to exhibit the 
subject. Ministers of diffekj:nt denomina- 
tions, ALL united, AVOULD BE AELl^ TO EFFECT IT 

perfectly. Let each, in his appointed sphere, 
make due exertion to enlignten his flock, and the 
fire of indig7iation would soon begin to blaze 
through all the itation. And if beside such ex- 
ertions, further efforts should be needful, the 
newspaper, the magazine, and tract, may be en- 
listed as auxiliaries. 

Nor can any reasonably object to such con- 
duct on the part of ministers ; nor will any one 
probably attempt it, who does not for himself or 
some favorite, fear the consequences. Our ob- 
ligations are most solemn to lift up our voice, 
and to put forth our exertions against this sin. 
Our God calls to us from heaven — the damned 
call to us from hell — the blood of murdered vic- 
tims from the ground lifs up its voice and min- 
gles with the cry of the w'idow^ and the father- 
less — the example of our Saviour, of the proph- 
ets, of the apostles, forbids us to be silent, or 
inactive. 

It is in vain to cry out ' priest-craft,' or * polit- 
ical preaching ; ' these w^atch-words will not an- 
swer here. The crime we oppose is peculiar lo 
no party ; it is common to all. It is a crime too 
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horrid to be palliated, too threatening to be 
lono-er endured in ofliccrs of government. Any 
political efFect would be the consequence mere- 
ly, not the object of our exertions, h would 
also be small and momentary; but, should it be 
great, such effect ouoht not to bring censure 
upon us, or alter the course of our duty, if we 
may not denounce [sla veholding,] because men 
of political eminence are guilty of tlie crime; 
because the enliohtenino; of the consciences of 
our people would aflectan eleclion ; every crime 
would soon find a sanctuary in the example of 
some great politician. Our mouths would be 
shut — we might not whisper the guilt of crimes, 
lest by awakening your consciences, it should 
produce some political efixBct. 

It is practicable then, a,nd it is the duty of 
ministers to direct the attention of their people, 
and arouse their just i7idig7Lation toioards criiU" 
inals of this description. Nor will it be diflicult 
for the people, once awake and engaged, to ef- 
fect their purpose. 

THE CnURCIIES MUST HELP ! 

If only the members of christian churches be- 
come decided in their opposition to [slavehold- 
ing.] it will produce a sensation through the 
land. The votes of professi.ng christians of 
difTercnt denominations are too numerous and 
important to be thrown away. And will not 
the churches awake? Will professors of reli- 
gion, a religion commanding ' love to enemies,' 
and breathing * peace on earth and good will to 
men,' uphold deliberately, and encourage by 
their suffrage the practice of [slaveholding ?] 
On tliis ground only, a formidable stand may 
be made. 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS x\ND THE rATKlOTIC MUST 

UNITE. 

But the churches will not be left to stand 
oJone. In every part of the nation there tire 
niultitudes, conscientious and patriotic, whose 
zealou.-^ co-operation may be expected. Vohm- 
iary associations on ay he formed ; corresjion- 
denccs 'may be eslahlished ; and a concert of ac- 
tion secured. And even should the contest be 
niore arduous ; if, in the tempest of an election 
all these exertions should seem to be swept 
away, and religion, and conscience, and patriot- 
ism, to be lost in the delirium of passion; are 
there not in every church, and in every congre- 
gation, a chosen few who^ would brave the 
storm ; whom no sophistry could deceive, no in- 
fluence bend, and no passion move from their 
purpose ? Are there not in every parish, at 
least ten righteous persons, to avert the curse 
of heaven and commence a reformation? i^ut 
ten persons in every congregation in the land, 
would constitute a weight of influence ultimate- 
ly decisive. In a government like ours, where 
a State is often almost equally divided, a few 
thousand votes are too precious to be lost. 
When, therefore, it comes once to be known 
that [siaveholding] is a serious blot upon the 
character of a candidate, and that in every dis- 
trict and in every to>vn, there are considerate and 
conscientious people who will not vote for hinii 
parties will not risk their cause upon the shoul- 
ders of sucii men ; [slaveholders] will become 
unpopnlar candidates; and those w^ill be select- 
ed, who shall merit, and insure your suffrage. . 
. . . Let it be known that even one county will 
not uphold despotism and murder, and the names 
of despots and [men-stealers] will no longer 
disgrace your tickets of suffrage. The [holding 
of slaves, or apologizing for the crime,] will be- 
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come a disirrace — a millstone about the neck of 
aspiring" ambition. 

T \i E M E N DOU S R E S P 0 NS IBILI T Y, 

You have often lamented the prevalence of 
[slaveholding,] but have not known how, as in 
dividuals, to do any thing to arrest the evil. 
Now, you perceive what you can do. The 
remedy is before you, it is simple, and easy, 
and certain ; and if you do not apply it, if you 
continne to vote for [slaveholders] and thus to 
uphold the crime, you arc partakers in the sin, 
and accountable for all the evils which will en- 
sue, and which you may now so easily prevent. 

OUR GUILT EXPOSES -US TO THE DIVINE JUDGMENTS. 

Finally, the appointment of [slaveholders] to 
office will justly offend the Most High, and as- 
suredly call down upon us the judgments ot 
heaven. 

[Slaveholding] is a great national sin ; . . . 
the whole land is defiled with blood. ... This 
work of desolation is performed often by men 
in office — by the appointed guardians of life 
and liberty. . . . Oh, tell it not in Gath, pub- 
lish it not in the streets of Askelon ! Alas ! it 
is too late to conceal our infamy ; the sun hath 
shined on our guilt, and the eye of God with 
brighter beams surveys the whole. He beholds 
and he will punish. His quiver is full of ar- 
rows, his sword is impatient of confinement ; 
ten thousand plagues stand ready to execute his 
wrath; conflagration, tempest, earthquake, war, 
famine and pestilence wait his command only 
to cleanse the land from blood ; to involve in 
one common ruin, both the murderer and those 
who tolerate his crimes. Atheists may scoff, 
but there is a God — a God who governs the 
earth in righteousness — an avenger of crimes — 
the supporter and destroyer of nations. And 
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as clay is in the hand of the potter, so are the 
nations of the earth in the hand of God. At 
what instant he speaks concernino^ a nation, to 
pluck up, to pull down, and destroy it; if that 
nation repent, God will avert the impending 
judgnrient. And at what instant he shall speak 
concerning a nation, to build and to plant it, if 
it do evil in his sight, he will arrest the intend- 
ed blessing and send forth judgments in its 
stead. Be not deceived — the greater our pres- 
ent mercies and seeming security, the greater is 
the guilt of our rebellion, and the more certain, 
swift, and awful, will be our calamity. We are 
[slaveholders,] a nation of [slaveholders,] while 
we tolerate and reward the perpetrators of the 
crime. And shall I not visit for these things, 
saith the Lord ? Shall not my soul be avenged 
on such a nation as this ? 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

But, it will be said, especially in cases of 
contested elections, if you refuse to vote for this 
man because he is a [slaveholder,] his opponent, 
a worse man will come in. 

A worse man cannot come in. The [slave- 
holder] is a [man-stealer ;] and is a man's differ- 
ence from you in political opinion more crimi- 
nal than [man-stealing ?] And will you vote 
for a [slaveholder,] a despot, proud, haughty 
and revengeful, to keep out another man, per- 
haps equally qualified and of a fair fame, mere- 
ly because he thinks not in politics exactly as 
you do? To what will such bio^otrv lead? 
There w^ill soon be no crime too gross to be 
overlooked by party men; and no criminal too 
loathsome and desperate to float into office or? 
the tide of party. When the violence of com' 
petition rises so high in our country, as to lead 
parties in ♦heir struggles for victory to tread! 
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down the laws of God, disregarding entirely the 
moral characters of candidates for ofFice ; if their 
being on our side will sanctify their crimes, 
and push them reeking with blood into office ; 
the time is not distant when vve shall have no 
liberties to protect. Snch a people are too 
wicked to be free, and God will curse them, by 
leaving tliem to eat of the fruit of their way. 

But suppose the opponent of the [slavehold- 
er,] besida his political heresy, to be a bad man 
also, and guilty of the same crime? If 1 do 
not vote for the man on my side in politics, will 
not this be helping his antagonist, and will not 
this be as had as if I voted directly ? No. You 
are accountable for your own conduct only. If 
other people put into ofiice a bad man, whom 
you could not keep out but by voting for one 
equally bad, for their conduct you are not ac- 
countable. It is certainly a different thing 
whether a vile man comes into power hy your 
agency directly, or in spite of it. But suppose 
the [slaveholder] in ail respects excepting this 
crime, is a better man than his opponent, of two 
evils may we not choose the least? Yes, of 
two natural cfvils you may ; if you must lose a 
ajmgcf or an arm, cut ofl' the finger ; but of 
two sinful things you may choose neither; and 
therefore, you may not vote for one bad man, a 
[man-steaier,] to Iceep out another bad man, 
ihough even a worse one. It is to do evil, that 
good may co?ne ; and of all who do this the 
apostle declares, ' their damnation is just.' — 
What must we do then in those cases where 
the character of the candidates are such, as that 
it would be sinful to vote for either of them? 
Vote for neither, and in future you will not be 
insulted by such candidates for suflrage. Let 
those who stand behind the curtain and move 
the springs, know that you have consciences, 
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and that you will be guided by them ; and they 
will take care that you shall not be compelled to 
throw away your votes. 

But perhaps the liberties of our country arc 
at stake — might we not for once, and on such 
an emergency, vote for a [slaveholder?] The 
same song has been sung at every election these 
twenty years, and by each party. It is an elec- 
tioneering' trick to excite your fears, to awaken 
your prejudices, to inflame your passions, to 
overpower your consciences, and to get your 
vote whether right or . wrong. 

But suppose your hberties are in danger; if 
they are so far gone, as to depend on the elec- 
tion of one man, and that man a tyrant — a [man- 
stealer] — they are gone irretrievably. Beside 
the absurdity of appointing .... a despot to 
protect liberty, it is to be remembered that God 
is our only eliicient protector. Men are merely 
instruments; but will God bless such instru- 
ments, selected in contempt of his authority, and 
rescued from the sw^ord of his justice? All at- 
tempts to avert perdition by means at war with 
the precepts of heaven, will prove abortive ; you 
hatch the cockatrice egg, and weave the web of 
spider. If your liberties are in danger, reform 
— pray — and call to your aid men of rectitude, 
men of clean hands, whose counsels God may 
be expected to bless. 

' But it is difricult to know in all cases who 
are good men.' True; and will you therefore 
vote fcr those w'hom you know^ to be bad men ? 
Rather discard those Avhom you know to be 
bad men, and scrutinize critically the characters 
of those w^ho profess to be good, and after your 
utmost care, you will be suiikiently exposed to 
deception. 

NO OTHER cniME SO ALARMING. 

' But why SO inveterate against [slaveholding] 
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in. particular?' Bccaitf.o, at present, it is a 
p;reat and aiarmino; national sin ; because no 
Other crime with such shameless cifr outcry, bids 
defiance to the laws of God and man ; because 
no other crime is so palliated, justified, and Avith 
such impunity sanctioned by the example of the 
great; and, of course, no other crime lias so 
alarmino- an aspect upon the principles of our 
young men, and the moral sensibilities of our 
country. I niay add, that no other description 
of criminals, if they escape wdth impunity, may 
publish their crimes, glory in their shame, and 
still be rewarded with the confidence and hon- 
ors of their country. The crisis is an awful 
one; and this apathy to a crime of the deepest 
dye, is a prelude of approaching death. But, 
though, there is a pc'cuiinr reason for attempting 
to arouse the listiess r.ttention of the public to 
this sin, tliere arc dechire objections to th.e ap- 
pointment to of lice of any immoral man. The 
prodigal, the dru.nkard, the profane, the Sab- 
bath-breaker, tlie adulterer, tlic gambler, are all 
disqualified to act as legislators; and no man 
v/ith an cnliglUened conscience, can vote for 
them. 

THE AViCKEDXESS 0? IN OFFICE ITS CAUSE. 

• ' Bwi if we arc so critical in our scrutiny of 
character, wc shall never be able to find men 
duly qualified to manage our aflairs.' Most 
liumiliating confession ! But hovv has it come 
to pass (if true) that so many public characters 
are immoral men? It is because we, the peo- 
ple, have not even requested them to behave 
better. We have never made it necessary for 
them to be moral. We have told them, and wc 
have told our youth who are rising to active 
life, that private character is a useless thing, 
as it respects the attainment of our suflrage. 
We h ve told them, that, if they pleased, they 



rnii-'ht associate for dnmkenncps nrid rnidni^lit 
revelry, pour conlcinpt upon the inslilutions of 
relim'ion, . . . and still, lie esteemed Imilowed 
patriots. If it be true, that a strict scrutiny of 
character vrould exile from oilice many Avho 
now fill public stations, it is our criminGl nrgli- 
gence that has broniTht this to pass. Ji>ut the 
inference, that setting up moral character as a 
test would leave us destitute of proper candi- 
dates, is groundless — it is the very way to mul- 
tiply them. Let it once be made Ivnown, that a 
fair private character is indispensable to the at- 
tainment of public suffrage, and reformations 
will take place. And besides this, our young 
men will be growing up to habits of virtue un- 
der the guardian influence of this restraint. At 
first, you may encounter a little self-denial, by 
dismissing men of irregular lives in wlioni you 
have been accustomed to confide. But tlieir 
places will soon be supplied by an host of men 
of fair fame, and better qualified to serve their 
country. 

CLOSING- APrK AL. 

And now let me aslc. you solemnly ; with 
these considerations in view, ^vill you persist in 
your attachment to tlicse guilty men? Will 
you any longer, cither deliberately or thouo-ht- 
essly vote for them ? ill. yoa renounce alle- 
giance to your Mak'er, and cast the Bible be- 
hind your bade ? Will you confide in mien, void 
of the fear of God and destitute of moral princi- 
ple? Will you intrust . . . //'"Z^c?-./?/ to spots ? 
Arc you patriots, and will you constitute those 
legislators, who despise you, and despise equal 
laws, and wage war Avith the eternal principles 
of justice ? Are you christians, and, l)y uphold- 
ing [men-stealers,] will you deluge the land 
Avith blood, and fill it with widows and with or- 
phans ? Will you aid in the prostration of jus- 
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tice — in the escape of criminals — in the extinc- 
tion of liberty ? Will you place in the chair of 
state — in the senate — or on the bench of justice, 
men who, if able, would murder you for speak- 
ing truth ? . . . Will you destroy public moral- 
ity by tolerating, yea, by rewarding the most 
infamous crimes? Will you teach your chil- 
dren that there is no guilt in [slaveholding?] 
Will you instruct them to think lightly of [man- 
stealing?] . . . Will you bestow your suffrage, 
when you know that by withholding it you may 
arrest this deadly evil — when this too is the on- 
ly way in which it can be done, and when the 
present is perhaps the only period in which re- 
sistance can avail — when the remedy is so easy, 
so entirely in your power ; and when God, if 
you do not punish these guilty men, will most 

inevitahly punish you ? 

# # # # * # 

With "such considerations before you, why 
do you wish to vote for such men ? What have 
they done for you, what can they do, that bet- 
ter men cannot as happily accomplish ? And 
will you incur all this guilt, and hazard all these 
consequences for nothing? Have you no reli- 
gion, no conscience, no love to your country, no 
attachment to liberty, no humanity, no sympa- 
thy, no regard to your own welfare in this life, 
and no fear of consequences in the life to come ? 
Oh, my countrymen, awake ! Awake to crimes 
which are your disgrace — to miseries which 
know not a limit — to judgments which will 
make you desolate. 



